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There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 


And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground. 
What was it it whispered? | knew not well myself; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 

It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 

Anything more than the truth would have seemed too 
weak 

To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 

(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green snake. 

The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 

My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


E SUMMARY 


The field next to the wood was always quiet except for one 
sound: my long-handled mowing sickle whispering through the 
grass. What was it whispering? | myself wasn't sure. Maybe 
something about how hot the sun was, or how silent the 
landscape was—and maybe that silence was why it had to 
whisper rather than making louder sounds. It wasn't whispering 
some promise of future idleness, or of money magically granted 
by an elf or fairy. Anything beyond reality would have seemed 
feeble to the honest, hardworking spirit that trimmed the low 
field, row by row—sometimes cutting fragile flowers (white 
orchids) as well as grass, and once scaring off a vivid green 
snake. Work can have no higher reward than the plain reality of 
what it accomplishes. My mowing sickle whispered, then left 
the cut grass to dry into hay. 


® THEMES 


THE VALUE OF LABOR 


Robert Frost's "Mowing" is a poem about labors of 

love (and the love of labor). Its speaker, a farmer 
mowing a field with an old-fashioned scythe, remarks on the 
tool's "whispering" sound and wonders what it might be saying. 
This is a figurative way of asking what sort of reward his work 
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promises (as if in a tantalizing whisper). After rejecting visions 
of money and success, the speaker suggests that he does his 
labor for its own sake—for the "fact" of a job well done. This 
kind of humble satisfaction, the poem argues, is the "sweetest 
dream" or highest promise that work can offer. 


The speaker contemplates the meaning of his work and rejects 
a couple of deceptive possibilities. As his scythe swishes 
through the grass, he playfully wonders what it's "whispering to 
the ground.” Implicitly, he's wondering what his work means or 
promises in a larger sense. He confidently claims that, whatever 
reward his work holds, it's not some "dream of the gift of idle 
hours, / Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf" In other words, it 
doesn't promise a magical life of wealth and ease, as in a fairy 
tale. He's not working in order to be able to stop working 
someday. 


Rather, the honest laborer seeks "the truth" and nothing less. 
The speaker seems to equate "the truth, here, with the modest, 
ordinary fruits of a job done well. His work emerges from 
"earnest love'—of the job, the natural setting, or both. The word 
"earnest" implies a sincerity and integrity behind the love. 
When one is guided by honest "love" of one's work, according 
to the speaker, "Anything more than the truth" seems "too 
weak" as a dream. The expected phrasing here would be 
"Anything less than the truth,’ but the speaker is specifically 
rejecting dreams that are too much—too fantastical, self- 
agerandizing, and so on. Cut grass and "hay" are the true result 
of mowing—and that truth is enough. 


In other words, the poem seems to insist that good work is its 
own reward. The speaker claims that "[t]he fact is the sweetest 
dream that labor knows.’ Though the statement is a little 
ambiguous by design, it suggests that work can have no higher 
goal than its own immediate output (such as the simple "fact" of 
hay in a fully mown field). The poem is a loving celebration of 
"labor" for its own sake, not for the sake of personal ambition, a 
comfortable retirement, or any other outside goal. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-14 


HUMANITY, NATURE, AND AGRICULTURE 


In an indirect way, "Mowing" considers the 

relationship between humankind and the natural 
world. The speaker's labor is humbly natural in that it brings him 
close to the earth and helps him maintain a farm. At the same 
time, like all human farming (and most human activity!), it 
interferes with nature to some degree. Even with these 
qualifications, however, "Mowing" depicts rural/farm life as a 
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state of fundamentally healthy, intimate reliance on nature. 


The speaker's work puts him in an intimate and even “lov[ing]" 
relationship with nature. His scythe "whisper[s] to the ground," 
as if sharing thoughts or feelings with the earth itself. He 
speaks of "the earnest love that laid the swale in rows,’ as if his 
mowing is not violently chopping down the grass but tenderly 
laying it down on the earth. There is a fundamental 
"sweet[ness]" to this outdoor work, and to the poem's attitude 
toward such work. 


At the same time, the speaker's work disrupts nature to some 
extent, and he acknowledges this as part of his commitment to 
"fact." As he mows the grass, he cuts down some pretty flowers 
("Pale orchises") and scares away a "snake." Though necessary 
to human farming, and thus to humanity's relationship with 
nature, his work is somewhat disruptive to nature as well. It can 
cause harm or even death to creatures in the surrounding 
landscape. 


The poem thus doesn't present rural life as a paradise free of all 
problems. However, it does seem to critique or rework the 
biblical idea of paradise (that is, the Garden or Eden myth). In 
particular, it counters the biblical idea of an inherent tension 
between nature and humanity. When Adam and Eve eat the 
forbidden fruit at the evil serpent's urging, they are expelled 
from the Garden of Eden, and Adam is cursed to toil on the land 
orever after. In the poem, by contrast, the speaker sees his 
arm work as a kind of blessing and actually expels a serpent 
himself! His life may not be idyllic, but he seems content with 
his labor and fate. He doesn't seem to share the biblical view of 
humanity as fallen from, and forever at odds with, nature. 


£ 


£. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-14 
(22) "Mowing" can be read not only as a celebration of 

® labor in general but as a kind of allegory about artistic 
labor in particular. In some respects, it's a poem about poetry, 
and about the kind of aspiration art and poetry might have. The 
speaker's celebration of simple "fact" over wilder "dream{[s]," 
and of work well done over idle wealth, implies a preference for 
realism over romantic and materialist attitudes. In other words, 
the speaker—read as a stand-in for the poet—isn't doing his 
work for money and success; he's doing it for its own sake and 
the sake of "truth." This, the poem suggests, is the right attitude 
for artists to adopt. 


ART, TRUTH, AND REALISM 


Like many Robert Frost poems, "Mowing" seems to play on 

Frost's dual role as a poet and working farmer. Though the jobs 
are very different, the poem finds common ground between the 
two. The speaker's mowing is the only "sound" in the landscape, 
so he's having a kind of solitary communion with nature—in the 
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way poets, stereotypically, often do. In fact, he imagines that 
the scythe sound might be commenting on the surrounding 
atmosphere (the "heat") and breaking the landscape's silence 
("lack of sound"). He playfully suggests that the silence might 
have been "why" the scythe "whispered and did not 
speak'"—perhaps a sly acknowledgement that the poet's way of 
communicating is different from, and subtler than, ordinary 
speech. 


Having established a parallel between mowing and art/poetry, 
he extends the parallel in order to evoke his particular 
worldview as a poet. Specifically, he rejects both romanticism 
and materialism (the "dream of the gift of idle hours" and of 
"easy gold at the hand of fay or elf") in favor of hard-nosed 
realism ("truth" and fact"). He implies that the truth value of art 
far outweighs any material value it might have. As part of this 
realistic outlook, he acknowledges (via symbolism) the costs 
and flaws of the artist's work. He admits that, while mowing, he 
cut down some pale, beautiful "flowers" and "scared a bright 
green snake." Similarly, art doesn't just create beauty and 
nourishment; it can also disturb, frighten, and even wound. 


The poem ends with the word "make," as in "left the hay to 
make" This word again hints that the poem is about creative 
making more broadly, and perhaps about the poet's kind of 
making in particular. (The term "poet" comes from the ancient 
Greek word for "maker," as Frost knew!) In Frost's rural slang, 
leaving hay to "make" means leaving grass out in the sun to dry 
into hay. Metaphorically, then, "le[aving] the hay to make" might 
mean leaving the poem to do its work once the poet is finished 
with his. That is, the finished poem goes on "mak{[ing]"—having 
an impact on the world, influencing others, etc—long after its 
apparent completion. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-14 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-3 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground. 
What was it it whispered? | knew not well myself; 


"Mowing" begins with a simple setting and concrete 
imagery—but quickly shifts into a more abstract, metaphorical 
realm. 


The title announces that the poem is about the ordinary chore 
of "Mowing." In lines 1-2, the speaker introduces himself as 
someone who once did this chore regularly. Since the poem 
dates from the early 1900s—before the widespread use of 
modern, gas-powered mowers—the speaker did the job with an 
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old-fashioned hand tool: a "scythe." (Non-motorized push 
mowers, steam-powered mowers, etc. were introduced in the 
mid-1800s, but scythes were still in common use for many 
decades after—for example, to clear tall grass in advance of 
these other tools. In some rural parts of the world, scythes are 

still used today.) Ultimately, the poem explains that the speaker 
cut the grass to make "hay'—livestock feed—implying that he's 

a farmer or farm worker. 


The speaker used a "long scythe": one whose curved cutting 
blade is attached to a long handle, meant to be swung with two 
hands. When the speaker mowed, he worked in a field beside a 
"wood, and the swish of his scythe blade made the only sound 
within earshot: "There was never a sound beside the wood but 
one, / And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground.’ 
Notice how these lines are full of soft /s/ and /w/ consonance, 
mimicking the "whispering" of the scythe itself: 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to the 
ground. 


This type of consonance and alliteration will continue 
throughout "Mowing," reinforcing the poem's imagery through 
the sound of its lines. 


The speaker then poses a playful rhetorical question about the 
scythe: 


What was it it whispered? | knew not well myself; 

In other words, if the blade was whispering through the grass, 
what was it saying? The speaker confesses that he doesn't 
know the answer "[him]self" And, of course, the question is 
impossible to answer on the literal level: the scythe wasn't 
actually saying anything to the ground. But the speaker takes 
this playful conceit and runs with it, personifying the scythe and 
imagining what it would be saying if it could speak. As the poem 
goes on, this conceit becomes a way of discussing the larger 
meaning of the speaker's work—as a farmer and perhaps as a 
writer, too. 


LINES 4-6 


Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 
And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 


In lines 4-6, the speaker starts to speculate (playfully and non- 
literally) about what his scythe is "whispering." He offers these 
ideas in lines full of whispery /s/ and /w/ alliteration: 


Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 


Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 
And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 
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The speaker whimsically suggests that, as his scythe swishes 
through long grass, it might be murmuring something about the 
weather or the surrounding silence. Maybe it's commenting on 
the "heat of the sun" or the "lack of sound" here beside the 
woods. Maybe it's "whisper[ing]," in fact, so as not to disturb 
that silence. Notice how the speaker distinguishes the scythe's 
whisper from ordinary speech—perhaps linking it figuratively 
with poetry, which also differentiates itself from normal speech. 


"The heat of the sun" alludes to a famous song from William 
Shakespeare's play Cymbeline. The song begins: 


Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Notice that this song is partly about work: the "worldly task" or 
earthly labor, for which one earns "wages." But these phrases 
are metaphorical, and the song is really about life as a whole (as 
well as the inevitability of death). This allusion is a clue to the 
themes of "Mowing," which also concerns work—and seems to 
use it as a metaphor for one's larger "task" in life. 


LINES 7-8 


It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 
Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 


As he develops the playful conceit that the scythe is 
"whispering" something meaningful, the speaker now claims to 
know two things it's not saying. The scythe is not whispering a 
"dream of the gift of idle hours," nor is it promising "easy gold at 
the hand of fay or elf." A fay is a fairy, and both fairies and elves, 
of course, are folktale creatures who are said to provide gifts 
and offer help to humans. 


By now, it's clear that the speaker is talking metaphorically 
about what his work offers or means ina larger sense. By 
saying that the scythe isn't promising "easy" wealth or the "gift" 
of leisure, he's really saying that his work doesn't promise these 
goodies. (The personified scythe, then, functions as a kind of 
metonym or stand-in for work itself.) Whatever "dream" it 
seems to offer—as if in a tantalizing whisper—is unrelated to 
wealth. By extension, the speaker himself is not money-hungry; 
he's not working to get rich quick, or in order to have a 
comfortable retirement. 


Onsome level, in fact, he seems to enjoy the difficulty of his 
work. That reference to "easy gold" is lightly mocking, as if he's 
making fun of people who want their lives (and work) to be too 
easy. He prefers a challenge, and he takes pride in his labor. 


LINES 9-10 


Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak 
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To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 


Lines 9-10 contain the "turn," or volta, in this unconventional 
sonnet. In many sonnets, an important transition (such as a 
change in tone or the introduction of a new idea) occurs around 
line 9. This "turn" is full of liquid and sibilant /w/, /I/, and /s/ 
alliteration: 


Anything more than the truth would have seemed 
too weak 
To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 


These soft sounds mimic the whispering of the scythe (as they 
do throughout the poem), and here might also conjure up the 
repetitive motion of the scythe as it cuts the grass down into 
"rows" Instead of personifying the scythe here, however, the 
speaker credits an "earnest love" with getting the job done. 
Curiously, he also suggests that, as he mows, he's seeking a kind 
of "truth." What could all of this mean? 


The speaker has just rejected the idea that he's working to gain 
riches or leisure time ("gold" or "idle hours"). In fact, since he's a 
humble farmer, he's rejected that "dream" as a fairy tale, like the 
kind with "fay[s]" and "el[ves]." So in referring to "the truth" 
here, the speaker seems to be acknowledging that the scythe is 
ascythe; it's not really "whispering" any promises, it's just 
cutting down grass. But this simple task is performed with 
"earnest love," and this love must be his love—presumably, for 
the work itself. (And maybe also for the beautiful setting: a 
"swale, or sunken, grassy area.) 


Putting this all together, the speaker is implying that he does his 
work—with love—for its own sake. And if the poem is an 
allegory about the writer's work, it implies that Frost pursues 
his art in the same honest way: for the sake of "truth," not 
riches, leisure, etc. 


LINES 11-12 


Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 
(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green snake. 


Lines 11-12 add a kind of qualification to the speaker's praise of 
his work. He acknowledges that, even as he labors with "love," 
his work has a cost. He does "Not" mow the grass down 
"without" also affecting other living things: he cuts down some 
"feeble-pointed spikes of flowers / (Pale orchises),' and 
"scare[s]" away "a bright green snake." 


Inadvertently, then, he hurts something "feeble[]" or fragile 
(those delicate "orchises," pink or purplish flowers with spiky 
petals). He also chases away one of the inhabitants of the land, 
albeit one that's less pleasant to humans (a "snake"). In 
asserting human control over the landscape, however 
"lov[ingly]," he disturbs the natural environment. 


If the poem is an allegory for the poet's work, these details 
might have symbolic meaning. If so, there are multiple ways to 
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read the symbolism. As the poet lays down lines like "rows" of 
grass, for example, he might capture unexpected beauty (gently 
lay down flowers along with the grass). Or he might corrupt 
beauty (inadvertently chop down delicate flowers). He might 
chase away some sort of evil (as if scaring the serpent out of the 
Garden of Eden; in other words, this line may contain a biblical 
allusion). Or he might do something unsettling and unnatural 
(as if scaring an innocent creature out of its grassy home). Frost 
all but forces the reader to decide on their own meaning 
here—the symbolism is ambiguous in the way that much of the 
best poetry is. (Some critics have even read some implied 
phallic/impotence symbolism into those "orchises,' since 
"orchis" comes from the ancient Greek word for "testicles"!) 


Notice how line 11 is the second of only two lines in the poem 
that are enjambed rather than end-stopped. Both of the 
enjambed lines contain references to weakness: "weak," 
"feeble[]." Hence, the enjambment seems to reflect or illustrate 
the weakness—it leaves phrases hanging uncertainly in mid-air 
for amoment—while the end-stopped lines seem sturdy and 
conclusive by contrast. Indeed, the poem concludes with two 
ines that are also complete sentences, each full-stopped with a 
period. 


LINES 13-14 


The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 
My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


The sonnet concludes with two lines (13-14) that are also 
complete sentences. One is a general, abstract statement, the 
other a concrete visual image with metaphorical overtones: 


The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 
My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


"The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows" is an 
ambiguous statement, but it clearly ties back to line 9: 
"Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak." 
Once again, the speaker is choosing realism—fact and 
truth—over any kind of romance. (The idea that his work will 
magically make him rich, for example.) Once again, he seems to 
be valuing "labor" for its own sake: for what it accomplishes, 
concretely, in the here and now rather than for any wealth, 
leisure, fame, etc. it might ultimately bring. In this case, then, 
"the fact" might refer primarily to the grass he's finished 
cutting. 


The final line describes exactly that. "My long scythe 
whispered" echoes a phrase from line 2 ("my long scythe 
whispering"). The repetition helps underscore the fact that 
there's just "one" repetitive sound in this environment (see line 
1). And once the job is finished, there's total quiet: the speaker 
goes away, leaving "the hay to make" in the sun. In other words, 
he leaves the grass to dry into hay for livestock feed. But that 
quaint, colloquial phrasing—"left the hay to make"—also places 
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the poem's final emphasis on making, and takes agency away 
from the speaker himself. It's the hay, not the farmer, that 
"make[s]" in the end. 


Once again, the poem can be read as an allegory about writing, 
or art-making. The word "poet" as Frost knew, comes from the 
ancient Greek word for "maker" But if this closing image is 
meant to symbolize, say, a finished poem, it's the poem rather 
than the poet who goes on making. Just as the grass does its 
own thing (dries into hay) after the farmer departs, a good 
poem keeps on doing its own thing (affecting readers) long 
after the poet has turned to other tasks. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


THE SCYTHE 


On the literal level, the speaker's "scythe" is a farming 

implement with a handle and curved blade, used for 
cutting grass and reaping crops. But scythes carry some 
traditional symbolism, too. They're associated with harvesting 
the fruits of one's work in a more general sense; they're also 
associated with death, as in the traditional figure of the Grim 
Reaper (who carries a scythe or sickle). 


Here, both meanings are relevant. The speaker's work can be 
taken as representative of human labor in general and possibly 
as an allegory or extended metaphor for the writer's work in 
particular. It's honest, productive, and nourishing work: the 
scythe cuts down grass to make "hay,' which will feed livestock 
and keep the farm going. But the scythe also has a destructive 
side, as lines 10-12 make clear: it cuts down delicate flowers as 
well as grass, and scares away a snake. By extension, human 
labor is sustaining for humans and the animals we rely on, but 
can be deadly to other natural creatures. Applied more 
metaphorically to writing, such work often sustains writers 
and readers), but can also have a psychological cost or cause 
various kinds of hurt. 


It's worth noting here that the speaker inadvertently cuts 
down "orchises;' whose name comes from the ancient Greek 
word for "testicles." If this is a deliberate double entendre, 
there's some impotence symbolism here—a suggestion that 
work, or the writer's work specifically, simultaneously 
nourishes us and drains our powers.) 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Line 2: “And that was my long scythe whispering to the 
ground.” 

e Line 14: “My long scythe whispered and left the hay to 
make.” 
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THE FLOWERS AND SNAKE 


As the speaker mows the field, he doesn't just cut 
down grass: he also inadvertently cuts down some 
"flowers" (specifically, "orchises") and "scare[s] a bright green 
snake.’ Symbolically, these details seem to represent side 
effects or unintended consequences of the speaker's work—or, 
more broadly, of the poet's work. 


G 


= 


The cutting down of flowers highlights that the work, though 
productive, has a destructive element. (Compare the 
expression "You can't make an omelet without breaking some 
eggs") If the speaker "la[ying] the swale in rows" is meant to 
parallel, say, the poet laying down lines one by one, the flowers 
might represent a kind of natural beauty that gets both caught 
and altered in this artistic process. 


The scaring of the snake might symbolize poetry's power to 
disturb or frighten. Since snakes are traditional symbols of evil 
(most famously in the biblical Garden of Eden myth), this 
moment might also represent poetry's power to chase away 
evil and injustice. The poet's or artist's work might even make 
the world a bit more like a paradise. 


Ultimately, the symbolism here can be read in many ways. 
Human labor in general—and artistic labor in particular—can 
capture good things and drive off bad; it can also be unsettling, 
disruptive, or even dangerous. Regardless, it alters the world 
around it. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 11-12: “Not without feeble-pointed spikes of 
flowers / (Pale orchises), and scared a bright green 


snake” 
X POETIC DEVICES 
ALLITERATION 


Robert Frost was a master of matching sound to sense in his 
poems. It's no surprise, then, that this poem about "sound" (a 
word it mentions twice!) contains alliteration that reinforces its 
meaning. 


In particular, the poem is full of /s/ and /w/ words throughout. 
Look at how many crowd the first six lines alone: 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to the 
ground. 

What was it it whispered? | knew not well myself; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 
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These soft, sibilant /s/ sounds and liquid /w/ sounds mimic the 
"whispering" of the scythe itself. (Notice that the words 
"whispering" and "whispered" also contain /s/ consonance in 
the middle; they could be considered onomatopoeia words.) In 
effect, the whole poem takes on the sound of the scythe. 


Other alliterative phrases crop up, too, as in lines 10-11: 


To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 
Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers [...] 


Here, the repetitive sounds might evoke the scythe's repetitive 
movement as the speaker mows or "la[ys]" the grass down, as 
well as the recurring sight of "flowers" along the way. However, 
there's not always a neat and clear match between alliteration 
and meaning. More generally, the device gives the poem a 
pleasing "sweet[ness]" (see line 13)—a hushed, lyrical quality 
that fits its celebration of the speaker's quiet work. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “sound, “beside,” “wood,” “but,” “one” 

e Line 2: “scythe? “whispering” 

e Line 3: “What was, “whispered,” “knew not,’ “well” 
e Line 4: “something,” “sun” 

e Line 5: “Something, “sound” 

e Line 6: “was why,’ “whispered,” “speak” 

e Line 7: “gift” 
e Line 8: “gold” 

e Line 9: “would,” “seemed,” “weak” 

e Line 10: “love? “laid,” “swale” 

e Line 11: “feeble-pointed,” “spikes,” “flowers” 
e Line 12: “Pale, “scared, “snake” 

e Line 13: “sweetest” 

e Line 14: “scythe” 


END-STOPPED LINE 


The poem uses end-stopping and enjambment in an interesting 
way. All but two of the poem's lines are end-stopped, and both 
of the enjambed lines (9 and 11) concern weakness: 


Anything more than the truth would have seemed 
too weak 

To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 
Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 
(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green sna 


D 


Compared to the more conclusive end-stopped lines, the 
enjambed lines—which leave phrases grammatically hanging for 
a moment—seem a little "feeble" themselves. 
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be compared to the "rows" the speaker makes while mowing 
line 10). In other words, the poem lays out its language 
according to a rough but predictable rhythm, with few major 
variations—much as the speaker goes back and forth through 
the "swale" "la[ying]" out the grass in imperfect but fairly even 
ines. 


The conclusive sound of end-stopped lines (especially 
full-stopped lines) also enhances the poem's celebration of 
"truth" and "fact" Consider the closing lines: 


The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 
My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


The full stops after "knows" and "make" have a strong, definitive 
ring to them—the ring of an accomplished "fact." 


Where End-Stopped Line appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-8 
e Line 10 
e Lines 12-14 


PERSONIFICATION 


Throughout the poem, the speaker personifies the scythe he 
uses to mow the grass. This personification begins in lines 2-3: 


And that was my long scythe whispering to the 
ground. 
What was it it whispered? | knew not well myself; 


These lines introduce the conceit that the scythe is 
whispering" something human-like—something interpretable. 
The speaker then suggests what the whispering might and 
might not mean. He suggests, for example, that the whispering 
might be a kind of comment on the surrounding atmosphere 
(the "heat" and "lack of sound"), but rejects the idea that it 
might be whispering dreams of idle wealth. Ultimately, he 
connects the scythe's whispering with a "love" of "truth." 


All this personification adds up to a little allegory, and a 
deliberately ambiguous one. For example, the poem can be read 
as a literal celebration of honest farm labor, a metaphorical 
celebration of the poet's work, or both at once. In a sense, the 
reader, too, has to interpret the "whispering" of this farm tool. 
Regardless, the personification makes clear that the speaker 
associates the scythe with a certain kind of integrity or realistic 
outlook. 


Where Personification appears in the poem: 


Notice how the end-stopping also divides the poem's syntax ° Lines 2-10 

into roughly even units (just as the loose meter divides the e Line 14 

poem as a whole into roughly even lines). These divisions might 
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REPETITION 


Like many Robert Frost poems, "Mowing" works in subtle, 
indirect ways. For example, it drops hints about its larger 
meaning through the repetition of key words and phrases. 


One of these words is "sound"; another is 
"whispered'/"whispering.’ Often, when poets write about 
sound, they're at least partly writing about poetry (an art form 
built on sound). Here, the repeated emphasis on the whispering 
sound of the scythe—as well as on the scythe itself (lines 2 and 
14)—suggests that Frost might be using this simple "Mowing" 
tool as asly way of talking about his own writing. 


The repetition of "dream" (lines 7 and 13) supports this 
interpretation. Real-world farm implements don't have dreams, 
nor do they "whisper[]" or inspire dreams. But by repeatedly 
linking the personified scythe with dreams of one kind or 
another, Frost seems to gesture toward the kind of dreams 
poetry (or art in general) can inspire, in both the writer and the 
reader. 


Put all these repetitions together, and the poem seems to be 
about more than "Mowing," even though, on the surface, that's 
all it discusses. It seems to be about the dreams (aspirations, 
etc.) that whisper in our ears as we go about our 
work—whether our labor is manual, imaginative, or, as in 
Frost's case, both. 


Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “sound” 

e Line 2: “my long scythe,’ “whispering” 
e Line 3: “it it” “whispered” 

e Line 5: “sound” 

e Line 6: “it whispered” 

e Line 7: “dream” 

e Line 13: “dream” 

e Line 14: “My long scythe whispered” 


RHETORICAL QUESTION 


The poem contains just one rhetorical question, but it's an 
important one, as it sets up the poem's basic conceit (premise). 
The speaker notices the "whispering" sound his swinging 
scythe makes, then playfully asks: "What was it it whispered?" 
In other words, if the scythe were talking, what would it be 
saying? 


The remainder of the poem will provide tentative answers to 
this question. The question is not only rhetorical but figurative: 
the speaker knows the personified scythe isn't really saying 
anything. Rather, wondering what the scythe is "whispering" is 
a metaphorical way of wondering what his work means, or what 
ind of promise it holds. (Think of a whispered, tantalizing 
promise.) 


As aresult, the rhetorical question isn't answered in any 
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straightforward sense. But a couple of potential answers are 
rejected: the scythe isn't whispering about "the gift of idle 
hours" or "easy gold." (In other words, this work doesn't hold 
out the promise of wealth and ease.) Then there's a kind of 
implied answer in lines 9-10 and 13: 


Anything more than the truth would have seemed 
too weak 

To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, [...] 
The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 


This is an elaborate and figurative way of suggesting that the 
work is its own reward. It promises only the "truth" of hard, 
honest "labor," and the plain "fact" of what that labor 
accomplishes. 


Where Rhetorical Question appears in the poem: 


e Line 3: “What was it it whispered?” 


(=) VOCABULARY 


Scythe (Line 2, Line 14) - An old-fashioned mowing or reaping 
implement consisting of a curved blade attached to a handle. 


Idle (Line 7) - Relaxed or lazy; unburdened by work. 
Fay (Line 8) - Old-fashioned synonym for fairy. 


Swale (Line 10) - Asunken and/or shady area of land (here part 
of afield that the speaker is mowing). 


Feeble-pointed (Line 11) - Highlights the fragility and delicacy 
of the flower "spikes." 


Orchises (Line 12) - A type of plant in the orchid family, 
producing spikelike pink or purple flowers. 


Make (Line 14) - In this context, "left the hay to make" means 
"left the grass to dry into hay" (Since the poem can be read as 
an allegory or extended metaphor about his own art, Frost may 
also be playing on the etymology of "poet," which comes from 
the ancient Greek poiétés, meaning "maker.") 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"Mowing" is a one-stanza sonnet, though a somewhat 
unconventional one. Like traditional sonnets, it has 14 rhyming 
lines (as well as a significant "turn" or rhetorical shift in line 9). 
Unlike traditional sonnets, it uses a fairly loose, accentual 
meter, and it doesn't follow any of the standard rhyme schemes 
associated with the form. 


The syllable count per line varies quite a bit, but each line 
contains five or six stressed (accented) syllables. Meanwhile, 
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each line has a rhyming pair, but the rhymes don't fall in any 
kind of predictable order (unlike in, say, the Shakespearean 
sonnet, where the rhyme scheme is always ABAB CDCD EFEF 
GG). In other words, the form is a little rough and 
shaggy—appropriate, perhaps, for a poem about mowing an 
overgrown field. The roughness also has an informal quality that 
suits the humble, unpretentious setting. 


The sonnet form is conventionally associated with love, 
romance, heartbreak, etc., and Frost certainly plays with that 
convention here. This isn't a poem for a human love interest, 
but it's about "earnest love" (line 10): love of the "truth," of 
one's work, and perhaps of one's landscape as well. 


METER 


Unusually for a sonnet, "Mowing" uses a version of accentual 
meter. This means that the syllable count per line varies, but 
each line contains about the same number of stressed 
(accented) syllables. Here, every line in the poem contains 
either five or six strong stresses. Compare lines 1-4, for 
example: 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to the 
ground. 
What was it it whispered? | knew not well myself; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 


A few lines in the poem follow a pattern close to iambic 
pentameter or iambic hexameter. That is, they have five or six 
iambic feet (two-syllable metrical units with a da-DUM 
rhythm). 


Even in these cases, there's some variation, however. For 
example, line 3 above is basically iambic pentameter, but it 
contains a variation in the second and third foot (“it it" is best 
scanned as a pyrrhic, two unstressed syllables, while 
"whispered" is a trochee, meaning it goes DA-dum): 


What was | it it | whispered? | | knew | not well | 
myself; 


Overall, the poem has a pleasing, organic rhythm, even if it gets 
a little rough and untidy here and there. In that way, it seems 
aligned with the untidy, yet pleasant natural setting: the shaggy 
"swale" the farmer is mowing. 


RHYME SCHEME 

"Mowing" is a sonnet with an unconventional rhyme scheme: 
ABCABDECDFEGFG. In fact, it doesn't really have a scheme at 
all; each line has a rhyming pair, but the pairs don't occur in any 


kind of regular pattern. (Compare it to the fixed scheme of a 
Shakespearean sonnet: ABAB CDCD EFEF GG.) 


Like the loose meter, this loose rhyme patterning might be 
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meant to reflect the roughness and shagginess of the setting 
(the farmer's overgrown field). It might also reflect Frost's 
sensibilities as a member of the early 20th-century modernist 
generation. Because Frost avoided and disliked free verse, he is 
sometimes thought of as less experimental than other 
modernists, or categorized as something other than a 
modernist. But he often experimented playfully within the 
bounds of rhyme and meter, and "Mowing" (published during 
the first major decade of modernism) showcases this tendency. 


x SPEAKER 


The speaker is a farmer mowing a field (a low-lying "swale") 
with an old-fashioned "scythe" (The poem was published in 
1913, before the advent of modern, mechanized lawn mowers.) 
His occupation is never explicitly mentioned, but the fact that 
he leaves the cut grass to dry into "hay" (line 14) suggests that 
he has livestock to feed. 


His gender is never mentioned, either, but at the time Frost was 
writing, divisions of labor were more heavily gendered, and this 
kind of mowing would typically (though not always) have been 
considered men's work. There is also some reason to identify 
the speaker with Frost himself: for a time in his early adulthood, 
Frost was a working farmer as well as a writer, and his poetry 
often drew on the sights, sounds, and chores of traditional New 
England farms. 


The farming life was often frustrating for Frost, and he 
eventually gave it up—first for teaching and then for a full-time 
literary career. The speaker, however, expresses an "earnest 
love" for this kind of traditional "labor." 


@ SETTING 


The setting is a grassy field—specifically, a "swale" or low-lying 
area—that the speaker is mowing. This swale is located "beside 
[a] wood," and the speaker is mowing on a hot, quiet day. (He 
mentions the "heat of the sun" and the "lack of sound") 


The word farm is never mentioned, but it's implied that the 
speaker is a farmer. He's not mowing for landscaping purposes 
but to make "hay"—dried grass to be used as livestock feed. The 
grass he's mowing contains some other living creatures, too, 
including "orchises" (spiked flowers in the orchid family) and a 
"bright green snake." 


Finally, the speaker is mowing with an old-fashioned "scythe" 
rather than more modern implements: a reminder of the 
poem's historical period. (Frost published it during the 1910s, 
when he was a farmer himself.) 
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LITERARY CONTEXT 


"Mowing" appears in Robert Frost's debut volume, A Boy's Will, 
published in the UK in 1913 and in the U.S. in 1915. This 
collection also contains anumber of other well-respected early 
Frost poems, such as "Into My Own,’ "My November Guest," 
and "The Tuft of Flowers." The book's title alludes to "My Lost 
Youth" by famed New England poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, which includes the lines: 


A boy's will is the wind's will 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


According to Frost, A Boy’s Willis highly autobiographical; the 
poems in the book more or less cover a period of five years in 
the poet's life in which he retreated from society and later 
found his way back. The collection's broader themes include 
humanity's relationship to the natural world, rural life, 
philosophy, and individuality—all of which are themes that 

Frost would return to again and again throughout his life. These 
themes also link Frost with other New England poets such as 
Emily Dickinson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and William 
Wordsworth. 


Frost's poetry rather uniquely straddles the line between the 
traditions of 19th-century American poetry and the 
experimentation of 20th-century Modernism. Compared to the 
very deliberate departures from traditional forms and 
techniques that his contemporaries (such as T. S. Eliot) were 
making, Frost was not particularly interested in innovation for 
innovation's sake. While many poets in the aftermath of the 
First World War were breaking away from formal restrictions, 
Frost typically used more conventional meter and rhyme. At 
the same time, he used frank, contemporary language that tied 
his work in some ways to the Imagist poets. 


Frost himself consistently shied away from associating with any 
one school of writing. Instead, his work incorporates a variety 
of traditions and techniques while remaining highly accessible 
to average readers. By the end of his career, he was the most 
recognized American poet of his time, having earned four 
Pulitzer Prizes and a Congressional Gold Medal. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Though he lived through both World War | and II and saw many 
significant social and political shifts in his lifetime, Frost hardly 
ever wrote directly about history or politics. Instead, Frost's 
poetry is known for dealing with rural New England life and 
identity. Frost lived and worked on a New Hampshire farm 
from 1900-1912, and his interest in rural life, nature, and New 
England reflects his time working the land in what he 
considered the best part of America. 
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In "Mowing," for example, the speaker (likely a stand-in for the 
poet) seems to be a farmer cutting grass to make "hay" He's 
mowing a low-lying field or "swale" beside a wood, using an old- 
fashioned "scythe" (a hand tool with a long, curved blade). Non- 
motorized push mowers had been around since the mid-1800s, 
but gas-powered mowers had hit the market only about a 
decade before Frost's poem was published, and scythes were 
still common mowing tools for farmers in rural regions. 


Frost's work is known for its realism, particularly as it pertains 
to the difficulties of rural life and the indifference of nature. 
Like many poets of his time, Frost had a somewhat pessimistic 
view of the modern world, which was perhaps intensified by his 
own significant personal losses. His father died of tuberculosis 
when he was only 11, leaving behind eight dollars for the family 
to survive on. His mother died of cancer five years later, in 
1900, and in 1920 his younger sister was committed to a 
mental hospital, where she later died. Mental illness plagued his 
family, and both Frost and his wife struggled with depression. 


Despite or because of these personal trials, Frost wrote 
diligently of individuals searching for meaning and 
finding—most often in nature—some kind of mirror for their 
wn situations. His poems tend to highlight ordinary moments 
n which extraordinary or profound insights occur. Their 
plainspoken, yet often symbolic and ambiguous, language 
allows for multiple interpretations ("The Road Not Taken" and 
"Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening," two of his most 
famous poems, are perfect examples). 


FA 


int MORE RESOURCES 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e The Poem Aloud — Listen to Robert Frost read "Mowing." 
(https://archive.org/details/f8_frostr_ Mowing 19580630) 


e The Poet's Life and Work — A biography of Robert Frost at 
the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/robert-frost) 


e A Frost Documentary — Watch a short film about Frost's 
life and career. (https:/Awww.youtube.com/ 


watch?v=T 9jbV7knSH4&list=PLoIB8YBi NU40dMYzbYf1JPdc 


e "A Boy's Will" — Browse the first U.S. edition (complete 
with author signature!) of the collection in which 
"Mowing" appears. (https://archive.org/details/ 
boyswillOOfros/page/n1/mode/2up) 


e Interview with the Poet — A 1952 NBC interview with 
Robert Frost. (https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=2qwCEnkb2 E) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER ROBERT FROST POEMS 


e Acquainted with the Night 
e After Apple-Picking 
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e Design 
e Dust of Snow MLA 
. Preand| 
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e Home Burial 
e Mending Wall Web. 25 Jul 2023. 


e My November Guest CHICAGO MANUAL 


e Nothing Gold Can Sta 
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* Stopping by Woods ona Snowy Evening July 25, 2023. https://www.litcharts.com/poetry/robert-frost/ 


e The Death of the Hired Man mowing. 
e The Oven Bird 

e The Road Not Taken 

e The Sound of the Trees 

e The Tuft of Flowers 

e The Wood-Pile 
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